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PUBLISHERS' NOTE 

To account for the publication, so long after the 
death of Colonel Francis W. Parker, of the fourth 
book of the series under .tlie title of Uncle Robert's 
Geography, some explanation seems to be necessary. 

The manuscript of A River Journey^^ first 
sketched by Miss Nellie rL, Helm, was left by Colo- 
nel Parker unfinished, biit so near completion that 
the publishers decided to. 'have the existing text re- 
vised and the missing chapters supplied in aocqid- 
ance with the plan originaUy outlined. . ,/ 

In order that the work might be kept as far as 
possible in harmony with the spirit' of the previous 
work, the members of the faculty long associated with 
Colonel Parker were consulted, and Miss Viola 
Deratt, now connected with The School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, was engaged to prepare 
the manuscript for publication. The result is the 
present volume, which will complete the series, 
unless arrangements should be made for the two 
remaining volumes projected and heretofore an- 
nounced. 

D. Appleton & Co. 
New York, May, 1904. 
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pose in the work that had brought him out so early in 
the morning and had kept him busy until late every 
evening. 

"It will be worth your work, Frank," said Uncle 
Robert, laying his hand on Frank's shoulder. 

" Will you buy the camera for me. Uncle Robert? 
I want the nicest one that can be had for the money. 
The rest of it is in the house. I'll get it." 

He brought out the hard-earned money and gave 
it to Uncle Robert. "This is enough to buy a good 
photographic outfit," said Uncle Robert. " I have a 
friend in Chicago who will see to it for you. I will 
write to him to-night." 

When Mr. and Mrs. Leonard talked over the pro- 
posed trip, Mr. Leonard said: 

"Yes, the boys have worked hard all summer; 
they have been trustworthy, and I think it is a good 
plan to let them go. Their study of soil, drainage, 
and plants has given them more interest in the farm. 
I believe that the more they think the better they 
work." 

At the breakfast table the next morning Uncle 
Robert said: 

* "Boys, how would you like to go on a long trip 
with me?" 

"Where? When?" exclaimed both boys at once. 

" To Wausau, in Wisconsin. Well go there on the 
train and send the big boat up by freight. Then 
we'll put the boat on the river and come down." 

"Row down!" shouted Donald. 

"Yes, row down. We'll study the river all 
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pine-trees. We may see something of the logging 
and lumber trade while we are here." 

"Here is a river/' shouted Donald. "Is this 
the Wisconsin, uncle?'' 

Uncle Robert looked at his map. 

"Yes," he said, "this is the Wisconsin River. 
We cross it here, but we are still a long way from 
Wausau." 

The boys began to think they would never arrive, 
but at last the conductor shouted : 

"Wausau!" 

They gathered up their things gladly, and in a few 
moments more were on the platform looking for their 
boat. 



CHAPTER II 

THE FIRST NIGHT IN CAMP 

A TEAM was engaged and the boat and packages 
were taken to the river, which was a short way off. 
The travelers launched their boat and stowed away 
their things all ready for the trip. 

" Now we will go back and have supper at the 
hotel,'' said Uncle Robert. 

"Can't we cook our supper?" asked Donald. 

" It will take us some time to pitch our tent arid 
make our beds." 

So they went back through the streets of the 
little city. The air was pure and clear. The houses 
were neat and new. It was a pretty town, built on a 
plain close to the river, and nearly surrounded with 
low, rounded hills. 

Supper over, they went in search of the boat, which 
was moored close to a steep bank. Here they had a 
fine view of the river. 

" See the islands," said Donald. ** I'd like to camp 
on one of them." 

"We'll find a good place to camp," said Uncle 
Robert. 

Each boy took an oar and helped to ip\x^\x\fefc\i^'e>X^ 

9 
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Looking up the river, they saw the lights of the 
city twinkling through the darkness. Overhead the 
stars were shining brightly. A fresh breeze came 
over the water. 

" It's very pleasant out here," said Uncle Robert, 
after a while, " but it's time to go to bed, for we want 
to get up early in the morning.'' 

" I'll get up at daylight and catch a fish for break- 
fast," said Donald, as they walked back to the tent. 

A great stillness surrounded them as they lay 
down on their blanket beds. They were soon fast 
asleep. 

In the morning Uncle Robert awoke to see Donald 
creeping quietly out of the tent. 

" Going fishing," said he to himself, smiling. 

Sure enough. In a short thne Donald returned 
in triumph, carrying a big black bass. Frank went 
to the farmhouse for milk, while Donald cleaned and 
cooked the fish. Uncle Robert made the coffee, and 
breakfast was readv. 

"How jolly!" exclaimed Donald, eating as he had 
never eaten in his life. " This is just what I like. Isn't 

9 

it grand to have a tent and a boat on the river and 
live out of doors all the time!" 

After a hearty breakfast the dishes were washed 
and put away and the little company was seated by 
the bank of the river. The current swept aroimd 
close to their feet. The water gurgled and foamed, 
bringing bits of log, pieces of board, shingles, and 
laths. At their right they could see two islands cov- 
'^'ed with elm-trees. Up the river was a broad curve, 
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histories. They were made in some way, and they 
are changing all the time, just as that bank right 
there is changing/' 

"The water is wearing that away," said Frank. 

"Yes, that is one way by which the earth is 
changed. Now let us look for some problems. We 
will take them one at a time. What do you think 
would be a good one to begin with, Frank?" 

" Vm sure I don't know," answered Frank. "We 
can see that the water is wearing away this bank. 
That is an easy one." 

"Yes, and I see another one," said Uncle Robert. 
"What made that steep curved ridge back of Mre. 
Lilly's?" 

" That must have been there always, " said Donald. 

" Always is a long time, -Donald," smiled Uncle 
Robert. "None of this land has been here always. 
It was made in some wav, and I believe we can find 
how it was made." 

"I'd like to know how to begin," said Frank. 

" One thing we should do with great care, and that 
is, study the material of which the land is made." 

" Why, the land is made of dirt," said Donald. 

" Some land is solid rock," said Frank. 

"W^hat do you call this land here by the bank?" 

"This land is soil or loam," said Frank. 

"Then you know tliat there are different kinds of 
earth?" 

" Yos, there are gravel and sand and clay." 

"It is of great importance, then, that we know the 
minerals of which tlu^ land is conn)osed, for they all 
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^^It is digging right under the bank now," said 
Donald, who had sUpped down close to the water. 

" If the river wears away all of Mrs. Lilly's farm, 
then it will run right up close to the steep place," 
said Frank. 

" That seems to be true. Here is our first prob- 
lem, then, in the work of water. We shall find a great 
many/' 
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" But there is every spring, and there is water in 
the. gully whenever it rains here." 

"Or when the snow melts/' suggested Uncle 
Robert. 

" Then the water in the gully brought all this sand 
and gravel down here and spread it out." 

"Do you notice how it is spread out?" asked 
Uncle Robert. 

"It looks just like an open fan," said Frank. 

"Yes, that is the name they give it» When the 
water brings down earth and spreads it out that way, 
it makes what is called a fan." 

Frank took a picture of the gully. While he was 
adjusting his camera, Donald busied himself col- 
lecting the pebbles. There were many different 
kinds and colors, and he soon had his pockets full. 
Close to the mouth of the gully were some large 
boulders. 

"What is the problem here?" asked Uncle 
Robert. 

" Why," said Frank, " how the gully was made." 

"That is an easy problem," said Donald. "The 
gully down the path to our spring was made by run- 
ning water, and running water brought down these 
pebbles s^nd this sand, and it must have made this 
gully/' 

"But did it bring down the boulders?" 

"There are lots of boulders in the bank. You 
can see them all along," said Donald. 

" Now tell us the whole story of the making of the 
gully/' 
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"Yes, I think I did/' 

" Well, the current is flowing on Mr. Davis's side 
of our river now, and it is cutting into his bank. 
There is only one way a river can make a bank, and 
that is by the cutting of the current into the land. 
So if the river made our slope, then sometime the 
current nmst have flowed on that side. Isn't that 
true, Uncle Robert?" 

"Yes, that is right." 

Frank's face glowed with delight. He was work- 
ing out the problem. 

"Do you moan," asked Donald, "that the river 
flowed away round there once?" ix)inting to the high 
bank. 

"Can you think of anythhig else, Donald, that 
could have made that steep, curved slope, if the 
river did not do it?" 

"No; but how did the river ever get away over 
there? There nmst have been a great deal more 
w^ater in it than there is now." 

" That's another fine problem for us to work on," 
said Uncle Robert. "But let us sec if we can find 
any other means by which the bank could have been 
cut." 

"I can't," said Frank. "It wasn't made like a 
railroad cut, that is sure. Rain alone couldn't have 
done it; so I think it nmst have been made by the 
river." 

" Let's just say that the river did it," said Donald, 
"even if we can't tell what hai)pened to change it so 
much." 
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"It isn't safe to jump at conclusions, Donald. 
It is best to get all the proof we can before we decide 
any question. Perhaps after we have seen more and 
examined the soil more closely, we can tell better. 
Let us make some drawings now, and show, if we can, 
just how the land slopes." 

So they went back to the camp to rest under a 
wide-spreading elm-tree. Birds were flying every- 
where, and as Donald lay on his back in the leafy 
shade he called all he knew by name. Frank and 
Uncle Robert were busy with the drawings. When 
they were made, Frank looked at the shadows of the 
trees, then at the sun. 

" I think it is noon," he said. " Let's have lunch." 
"All right," said Donald. "Til get it." 
He ran to the tent. Soon the sputtering of the 
ham and eggs in the frying-pan drove all thoughts 
of rivers, slopes, and plains from his mind. 



CHAPTER IV 

AN AFTERNOON WALK 

When lunch was over, Uncle -Robert said: 

" We will take a long walk this afternoon. Bring 
the camera, and we'll see what we can discover." 

" How swiftly the river flows!" said Frank, as they 
walked along by the deep, broad stream. " It is ever 
so much swifter than the river by our farm." 

"What makes a river flow, anyway?" asked 
Uncle Robert. 

" The slope of the land," said Frank. 

" AVhat do you call the land over which the river 
flows?" 

Frank looked at the river. 

" Why, that is its bed." 

" Sometimes when there is a flood it has a pretty 
wide bed," said Donald. 

"That is true," said Uncle Robert. "And when 
ther6 is a drought the bed is often very narrow. We 
will call the bed of the river and the banks on either 
side the river channel.'" 

They came to a bridge over a deep gully. In 
the middle thoy stopi)od and looked down. The 
sides of the gully were very steep. It was like a deep 

26 
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"What do you think?'' 

"It must have done so. That is the way our 
river-bank was cut/' 

"Then was this land where Mrs. Lilly's farm is 
now once the bed of the river, with that high bank 
for one side of the channel?" asked Donald, looking 
puzzled. 

" It seems so," said Uncle Robert. 

"Then how was it all made, I'd like to know?" 
said Frank. 

" That is our next problem, and it is a good one. 
We must begin to work it out, but we can not do it 
sitting here. I want you to draw a profile of the 
farm from the high bank to the river. Then we will 
go in different directions and see what each one can 
discover for himself." 



CHAPTER V 

HOW A RIVER WORKS 

They met under the big elm-tree. 

"Well, Frank, what did you find? Have you 
solved any problems?'' 

"Not yet. Uncle Robert; but I'm beginning to 
work out some of them." 

Frank took his pencil and drew the curve of the 
high bank. (Fig. 1.) 

"Make the slope as you did when you drew the 




IHg. 1. 

map of the farm," said Donald, who was looking on. 
When the slope was drawn Frank said: 
"This is the way the river flowed once, and the 

current was close to this bank c-d. The river must 

have cut down and down for nearly twenty-five feet. 

I think this bank is about twenty-five feet high." 
" It must have taken a very long time and very 

deep water to do all that," said Donald. 

36 
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I haven't seen a fami that I Uke as much as I 

urs. We saw a great many lakes. Donald says 

Irishes we had a lake, but I like our river best. 

river is bigger than ours, and flows a great deal 

jr. 

Jnclc Robert and Donald send love to you and 
3r and Susie. So do I. It is dark now, and I 
b stop. The mosquitoes are terrible. 

Your afl'ectionate son, 

Frank. 



CHAPTER IX 

GLACIERS 

The next morning after the housekeeping or tent- 
keeping was done, they sat upon the bank of the 
river. Frank looked long at the hill which they 
had climbed the day before. Then he turned 
toward the steep bank that rose back of the old flood 
plain. 

" What are you thinking about ? " asked Uncle 
Robert. 

" I think we have the biggest problem of all," re- 
plied Frank, " to find out how that hill was worn off, 
and how that gravel-bank came there.'' 

"Are you sure the river didn't do it?" 

" Uncle Robert, I can't see how it could be pos- 
sible for a river to flow over the top of a high moun- 
tain and wear it off. It might have brought the 
gravel-bank, but it is very different from this land 
here." 

"In what way is it different?" 

"Well, there are big boulders in the gravel and 
the pebbles are larger and rougher. Then the sand 
and gravel and boukk^s are all mixed together. It 
isn't at all like what you called riv* drift." 

76 
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In five minutes they had the following list of 
stones: 

1 Syenite, feldspathic, red granite. 

2 Syenite, hornblendic, gray granite. 
1 Syenite, pink, pink granite. 
5 Ferruginous quartz, 4 distinct specimens. 

1 Brown flint. 

2 Sandstone (Lake Superior). 
2 Shale. 

1 Hematite. 

1 Rose quartz. 

1 Milky quartz. 

1 Serpentine. 

1 Mica schist, 

1 Gneiss. 

1 Gray sandstone. 

1 Diabase. 

1 Diorite. 

1 Jasper. 

" How many do you suppose you could find if you 
worked all day?'' 

"Oh, hundreds of them," said Donald. "And 
the boulders are all of different kinds, too." 

"They can't be river drift," said Frank, "for the 
river pebbles are smaller and smoother. Many of 
these have rough, sharp edges. There is not so much 
coarse gravel in the river drift that we examined as 
there is here." 

They climbed up the steep slope and looked 
awayover the level surface. On the side of the river 
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sure were brought hundreds of miles," was the 
reply. ^^^ 

"Please show them to us when we get home/' 
said Donald. 

"And tell us about the place from which they 
came/' said Frank. 
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" I'd like to know how we can make a fire now," 
said Frank. 

"How would you like to go into the town and 
have dinner at the hotel?'' asked Uncle Robert. 

" Oh, good! " said Donald. " I'm starvmg. Hurry 
up, Frank. Don't stop to do a thing. The tent will 
be safe, won't it, Uncle Robert?" 

" I think so. We won't be gone long." 

"I don't know about that," said Frank. "I feel 
as though it would take a good while for me to get 
enough to eat." 

"Let's go," said Uncle Robert, laughing. "It 
frightens me to think what might have happened to 
you if the rain had lasted much longer." 
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"Oh, is it a problem?" exclaimed Donald, laugh 
ing. "That means that we must work it out our 
selves. Let's not do it now, uncle/' 

"I think it would be better to leave it," repliec 
Uncle Robert, "until we go home. Then we wil 
have some experiments to show how the water rise 
above the saturation lavel to feed the plants." 

"Rises!" exclaimed Frank. "Well, that is i 
puzzle. I thought water always sank." 

"We are going to leave it until we get home, 
Frank," said Donald, getting up and walking toward 
the river. " Let's go back to the tent now." 
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"IVe just come to that/' said Frank. 

The clock struck nine. 

"So late?'' said Mrs. Leonard. "It is very in- 
teresting, but we'd better hear the rest another time.'^' 

"Do you understand all that?" whispered Susie 
to Donald as they went up-stairs. 

"Of course I do," said Donald. "You just w^ait 
until you hear some of my stories. But doesn't 
Frank know a lot? He never had much to sa^ in 
school. Good night, Susie. I'm glad we're home 
again." 

"So am I," said Susie. 



CHAPTER XX 



THE USES OF A RIVER 



Another day's work was done. The time had 
come when they could sit together and talk over 
what the boys had seen on the river. 

"It is too cool to sit on the piazza to-night/' said 
Mrs. Leonard. "We'd better stay indoors.'' 

"Now, Frank," said Uncle Robert when all was 
ready, "tell us how the river makes land for the 
fanner." 

"You remember how the river cuts down and 
swings from side to side?" began Frank. 

"You ought to be a school-teacher, Frank," said 
Susie. "You talk just like one." 

" If I were, I'd keep you after school for making 
fun of me," said Frank. "Now, Susie, you tell what 
becomes of all the earth the river digs out of its 
banks and its bed." 

"I don't know," said Susie. 

"I do," said Donald. "The river carries it away 
down to the sea." 

"I don't see how the river can carry earth," said 
Susie. 

17 247 
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"That is true; but in some places rivers cut the 
whole width of their basins into valleys, especially 
near the mouths. Now, can you guess what this 
other use is?" 

" The river makes its valley." 

" And what is the use of the valleys?" 

" In the valleys we find the best land." 

" Yes, and something more." 

They all sat thinking. 

"We must look to history to find out this use 
of a river-valley. I will tell you a little about it 
now. Then later you can study further for your- 
selves." 

Uncle Robert took up a book and opened it to a 
map. 

"The river-valloys are the great highways by 
which people have been able to go from place to place 
and from one country to another," he said. "On 
this map is Asia, and in this part of the country,'' 
pointing to it, " there lived, many years ago, a very 
warlike and barbarous people called Huns. They 
wished to conquer other countries, so they marched 
west until they found the mouth of a great river 
emptying into the Black Sea. Here it is. See if you 
can find where it rises, Donald." 

Donald traced the river with his finger to its 
source. 

"Away over here," he said. 

"Yes," said Uncle Robert. "It has cut a valley 
almost through Europe. Up this valley the great 
army of the Huns poured into Europe, conquering as 
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That which falls on the other side flows to the Gulf of 
Mexico.'' 

" The water in our creek goes down to the Gulf of 
Mexico, doesn't it?" said Donald. 

"Yes/' said Uncle Robert, " if nothing happens to 
it on the way." 



CHAPTER XXI 

UNDERGROUND WATER 

"Well, Frank," said Uncle Robert, "have you 
told us all you can about the river?" 

They were sitting on the piazza after an early 
supper, watching the setting sun. 

"I could never tell half that you told us, Uncle 
Robert," said Frank. "I can't remember it all. 
And I don't believe anybody ever could learn all there 
is to know about a river." 

" To be sure not," said Uncle Robert. " The beau- 
tiful thing about studying the Big Book is that there 
is always something more to learn." 

"Can't you think of anything more to tell us?" 
asked Mrs. Leonard. " It is all very interesting." 

" Uncle Robert asked us one question that was a 
good one. We had to think a long time before we 
could even begin to answer it." 

"What was the question?" asked Mr. Leonard. 

"Where does the river get all the water?" 

"From the rain, of course," said Susie. "I can 
answer that right off." 

"That's what we said," replied Frank. "Then 
Uncle Robert said, 'Suppose it doesn't rain for a 
3ry long time?' " 
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"Then the river would stop," said Susie. 

'' But our river never stops. Sometimes it is very 
low, to be sure, but it keeps on flowing. You re- 
member at the time of the big drought, when the wells 
went dry, there was water in the river. Where did it 
come from?" 

" Perhaps it rained where the river comes from," 
said Susie. 

"No, it didn't. There wasn't any rain in the 
whole basin, up above or down below." 

"Maybe there is a lake to supply the river," said 
Mrs. Leonard. 

"Uncle Robert told us there is one on the Wis- 
consin," said Donald. 

"Then the tributaries help," said Mr. Leonard. 

"Yes, Uncle Robert says all these things help the 
river," said Frank; "but you haven't guessed it yet. 
Shall I tell?" 

"Oh, yes, Frank, please do," said Susie. "I 
don't like guessing games." 

"The lakes and the snow are reservoirs to feed 
the river," said Frank, "but the greatest reservoir 
of all is the ground. I told you how some of the rain 
that falls on the surface soaks into the ground." 

"It percolates through the little interstices," 
said Donald, who liked to show Susie how much he 
knew. 

" How far down does it go? " asked Susie. " Right 
through the earth?" 

" It goes until it stops," laughed Donald. 

"Never mind Donald, Susie," said Frank; "I'll 
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"Sap isn't water," said Susie. 

"What is it?" 

"Why it's— it's just sap." 

"If you should put some sugar in a tumbler of 
water, would it be water?" 

"Oh, yes, it would be sweetened water. Is sap 
just sweetened water? Where does the sugar come 
from?" 

"The sap of an oak-tree is bitter," said Uncle 
Robert. "Where does the bitter come from?" 

" I never thought about that," said Frank. " But 
I know the trees couldn't grow at all if it were not for 
the water in the ground." 

"But the water itself doesn't make the trees 
grow," said Uncle Robert. 

"They would die if there were no water," said 
Frank, " so there must be something in the water to 
make them grow." 

"And where does that something come from?" 
asked Uncle Robert. 

" It must come from the ground." 

" But how does it get hito the tree?" 

" It goes up the roots," said Donald. 

"But what is it that goes up the roots? The 
tiniest grain of sand couldn't go up the root of a 
plant." 

"Oh, I see," cried Frank. "The water dissolves 
something in the earth and the trees take it up in 
solution." 

"I'd like to know how it goes up a great high 
tree," said Susie. 
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As Susie touched the wick with the match, Uncle 
Robert said: 

" And here is a problem right before us. What is 
it that burns?'' 

"The oil." 

" But the oil is in the lamp. How does it get to 
the light?" 

" It goes up the wick." 

"How does it go up the wick?" 

" Why, it soaks up. " 

"But water and all fluids run down. How can 
the oil in the lamp run up?" 

" Well, I declare, I never thought about it before," 
said Donald, shaking his head. 

" Will you get a tumbler about half full of water, 
Donald?" asked Uncle Robert. " And, Susie, can you 
find a piece of string or cloth? A strip of old linen is 
best." 

When they returned Uncle Robert said : 

"Now, Susie, put one end of the cloth in the 
water." 

"Oh, see," cried Susie, "the rag is getting wet all 
the way up." 

"The water is just climbing up it," said Donald. 

" Let the end hang over the edge of the tumbler," 
said Uncle Robert. 

Susie did so, and they watched it until the water be- 
gan to drop from the end of the cloth to the table. 

"The water has climbed up the side of the glass 
and over the top," said Donald. "How long will it 
do that. Uncle Robert?" 
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"Until the glass is empty, if we leave it long 
enough," was the reply. 

"Well, I should think when the lamp isn't lighted 
the oil would go up the wick and then run over," 
said Frank; "but it doesn't. The oil fills the wick 
and the rest stays in the lamp." 

"If the wick hung over the side of the lamp it 
would do as the water does," said Uncle Robert. 

" When the lamp is lighted a great deal more oil 
must go up than when it isn't," said Frank. 

"There must be some reason for that," said Uncle 
Robert. 

"The light," said Susie. 

" Or rather the heat," said Uncle Robert. " Now, 
when it is hot and the wind blows, how does the 
ground in the plowed fields or garden change?" 

"It becomes very dry." 

"What makes it dry?" 

" The wind and the heat." 

" If you dig down just a little way into the earth 
what do you find?" 

"Moist earth, unless there has been a long 
drought." 

"What keeps it moist down below the surface? 
The level of the ground-water may be many feet 
below that." 

"Do you mean, Uncle Robert," asked Frank, 
" that the water in the ground climbs up to the sur- 
face just as the oil does in the wick and the water in 
the string?" 

"Just the same way, Frank. I can't explain it 
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to you, for I don't understand it myself, but the fact 
is certain. The water moves up through the inter- 
stices in the soil, and the hotter it is on the surface the 
more water moves up/' 

"Then water doesn't always go down." 

" In this case it does not ; it moves up to the sur- 
face. This is called capillary attraction. A tube so 
fine that only a hair could go through it is called a 
capillary tube. If one end of this tube is placed in 
water, the water will rise in it higher than it stands 
around the tube. So solid substances like the lamp- 
wick and the soil have fine hairlike interstices 
through which li(iuids such as water and oil can 
rise.'' 

" Is it the roots of the plants that draw the water 
up?" asked Donald. 

" No, the soil itself draws the water until it comes 
within reach of the roots. As I have said, if the sur- 
face is hot and dry, more moisture is drawn up from 
below. And with it comes the earth that it has dis- 
solved, which feeds the plants." 

"Do all plants feed on the same kind of food?" 
asked Donald. 

"Oh, no; different plants need different foods." 

" That is why I change the crops about from field 
to field each year," said Mr. Leonard. "If I planted 
them in the same field all the time there wouldn't be 
enough of the particular food each one needs to make 
it grow." ^ 

"It is wonderful," said Mrs. Leonard, "that each 
plant should know what to take up." 
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"What do the plants do where it doesn't rain at 
all?'' asked Frank. 

"There are deserts and nothing grows there/' said 
Donald. 

" But there are oases in deserts," said Mr. Leonard. 
" How does the water get there? " 

" I think it comes through the ground from some 
place where it does rain," said Uncle Robert. "It 
may travel many miles underground before it comes 
to the surface as Frank explained in the case of the 
artesian well." 

"A great deal of desert land is being changed mto 
splendid farms in these days," said Mr. Leonard. 

"Yes, by irrigation. We must study irrigation. 
It shows a very interesting use of a river-valley." 

" So it is the water in the groimd that keeps the 
river supplied, is it?" said Mr. Leonard. 

"Yes," said Frank; "and as it soaks down into 
the ground and moves over the impenetrable strata 
it does a great deal of good to everything that 
grows." 

" When the water has run right up through a tree, 
where does it go then?" asked Susie. 

" Don't you remember? It comes out through the 
leaves." 

"And then where does it go?" 

"Into the air?" 

"It is vapor then," said Donald, "so we can't 
see it." 

" The water falls on the ground in rain," said Uncle 
Robert, " soaks into the earth, does its work, feeds all 
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the little roots, and then it comes out in springs, fills 
the brooks and creeks, and flows down the rivers into 
the sea." 

"Then it comes back again," said Donald. "Un- 
cle Robert told us about that one day. The heat of 
the sun evaporates the water, the wind brings it back 
in clouds, and it falls to the ground again." 

"How interesting it all is!" said Mrs. Leonard. 

" There is one question I want to ask before we go 
to bed," said Mr. Leonard. "While I was working 
in the field to-day I was thinking it all over — all that 
the boys have told us of the work of a river. Frank 
made it very plain how the river builds land all the 
way from its source to its mouth, and how the deltas 
are formed at the mouths of rivers. I have read 
about the deltas of the Mississippi, the Ganges, and the 
Po, but some rivers quite as great as they are have no 
deltas. There is no delta at the mouth of the Amazon. 
Now, boys, you have answered a great many hard 
questions, can you tell why that is? I'm sure I don't 
know, for I have never seen it." 

"We saw it up the river. A tributary brings 
down earth, and if there is no current where it flows 
into the big river, it drops the earth right there and 
makes a delta. But if the current of the big river 
flows on that side it takes the earth and carries it 
down the river as fast as the tributary brings it in. 
Then there is no delta." 

" But that doesn't explain how it is in the ocean." 

" I think I shall have to answer that," said Uncle 
Robert. " There are great currents in the ocean that 
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move like strong, mighty rivers. When these ocean 
currents come close to the mouths of the rivers, they 
take away all the earth the rivers bring down. The 
fresh water of the Amazon is carried a hundred miles 
or more out into the ocean. Every day it carries 
down enough earth to make a farm ten times the size 
of this, but the current in the ocean sweeps it all away. 
That is why some rivers that flow into the ocean have 
no deltas." 

" The Nile has a great delta," said Mrs. Leonard. 

"Yes, all the rivers that flow into the Mediter- 
ranean have deltas. But there are no ocean currents 
in the Mediterranean." 

" How I would like to see with my own eyes these 
places that we read about," said Mrs. Leonard. 

"Yes," said Frank, with the air of an experienced 
traveler, " Don and I enjoyed our travels very much." 

"But IVe found nearly everything right here," 
said Donald, " that we saw on the Wisconsin." 

"IVe been making a sketch of the farm," said 
Frank, bringing out his drawing-book. 

"How much better it is done than the first one 
you made," said Mrs. Leonard. 

"That shows what practise will do," said Uncle 
Robert. 

"YouVe been telling so much about the river 
swinging from side to side," said Mr. Leonard, after a 
while, " that I've been wondering when our river is 
going to come back to this side and take away my 
cornfield. I fear I shouldn't like that." 

"Oh, wouldn't that be dreadful!" said Susie. 
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"The work on the farm is so Hght in the winter 
time/' said Mr. Leonard, "that I believe I will travel 
with you if you will let me/' * 

" Yes, you can come too, father, if you'll promise 
to work out your own problems," said Frank, laugh- 
ing. 

" I don't want to be left alone at home," said Mrs. 
Leonard ; " and besides I have always been interested 
in the stories of the Nile and Egypt." 

"We will all travel together, then," said Uncle 
Robert, " and I foresee some pleasant winter evenings 
around the table finding out what the world is like in 
places that we may never see except in imagination." 
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